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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





A View of France.—1604. 


In the paucity of new books possessing that particular sort of in- 
terest which is adapted to the light and unpretending nature of this 
publication, we intend occasionally to notice any old productions, an 
attention to which may be retrospectively amusing. The short sketch, 
the brief title of which heads this article, appears to us to be of that 
description, not certainly from the extent or depth of its information, 
but as furnishing a characteristic, John Bullish account of France, by 
an Anti-gallican Englishman, who seems to have travelled there in the 
latter part of the reign of Henry IV. It is, in truth, merely as con- 
veying a tolerably accurate specimen of prevalent English sentiment in 
regard to France, about the close of the reign of our own Elizabeth, 
that we meddle with it; so that our observations and extracts will 
tend rather to exhibit impressions than facts, and to illustrate the 
opposing points of French and English character and nationality at 
the interesting period in question, than to throw any additional light 
On particulars which may be better gathered from higher sources. 

The first thing we shall remark in our honest countryman, is his 
truly national adherence to certain English points of honour. The 
Salique law, he asserts, is decidedly modern and unjust; and to say 
the truth, upon the principles of pure legitimacy, such is indisputably 
the fact. This law, our author observes, was never heard of before the 
time of Philip the Long, “ who caused it to be ratified by all the 
nobles of his kingdom ;”—an arrangement, which is defensible upen a 
constitutional principle alone, and consequently null, for since the 
death of Cardinal York, every body knows the indefeasibility of legi- 
timate succession. We shall not be suspected of any desire to revive 
our English claim upon France by these observations, but we like to 
point out remote conclusions, especially as attachment to the House 
of Stuart has now become a family boast, and a Court humour. It is 
delightful, indeed, to read of the magnanimity of our Gracious Sove- 
reign in allowing the monument erected by him to the aforesaid Car- 
dinal to record him as Henry IX. To be sure, there is no great merit 
in conceding a principle and retaining three kingdoms in a of it; 
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or in approving it when its adoption is profitable.* But this is merely 
by the way; our more laudable purpose is to shew, from a _ grave 
writer of 200 years ago, that, legztimately, his Majesty is entitled to 
the throne of France; and to say nothing of the performances of Hugh 
Capet, that the House of Bourbon are, after all, but pure usurpers. 
Our author, however, consoles himself with this observation, that 
Salique law would not have been maintained but for the wars of York 
and Lancaster, as also that the French 


** May now thanke God and our late Queene,t+ the nurse of peace and the refuge 
of the afflicted, who (as it is sayd of the great Earle of Warwicke, that he thought it 
as great an honour to make a king as to be a king), tocancell with the speares poynt 
the forged law of the Saliens, tooke not suche opportunity, but raysed the afflicted 
lowenesse of the desolate King of Dieppe, to the peaceable possession of the great 
realm of France.” 


Upon this shewing, the first and the latest of the Bourbon Kings of 
France owe their thrones, in a great degree, to English assistance ; but 
never were principle and policy, both civil and religious, more opposed 
than in the two instances. As the subsequent revocation of the Edict 
of Nantz proves, even the policy of Elizabeth ultimately failed, and 
the pending transactions in Spain form only the commencement of a 
developement, which will shew the establishment of Bourbons to be 
any thing rather than a fortunate result of an exertion of the energies 
of Englishmen. 

The following portrait of Henry IV. is lively :— 


‘** The king of whom I am now by course to relate, is about forty-eight yeeres of 
age, his stature small, his haire almost all white, or rather grisled, his colour 
fresh and youthful, his nature stirring aud full of life like a true Frenchman. One 
of his own countrymen describeth him thus:—* He is of such an extremely lively 
and active disposition, that to whatsoever he applies himselfe to that he entirely 
employsall his powers, seldom doing above one thinge at once. To joynea tedious 
deliberation with an earnest and pressing affair, he cannot endure ; he executes and 
deliberates both together. But in counsels that require tract of time, he hath in 
truth neede of helpe. He hath an admirable sharpnesse of wit. In affayres of 
justice, of his revenues, forayne negociations, despatches, and government of the 
state, he credites others and meddles little himselfe.’ ” 


Henry IV. of France was indisputably a sovereign of genius, but it 
was peculiarly of French concoction. We question if the character 
would have turned out great any where, except in France. 

The following is a precious fact for the lovers of heraldry; Napo- 
leon, with some plausibility, would have our English lions to be 
leopards ; and spotted as they are, we prefer them to what is here 
asserted to be the orzginul arms of France :-— 

“* Concerning the arms of France, they have divers times, as it appeares by his- 
tory, been altered: for the first arms were three toades; after that, changed to 


three crescents; then to three crowns; and lastly, there were sent them from Hea- 
ven, say their fabulous writers, * the floures de luce, or, in a field azure.’ ” 


in speaking of the military forces of France under Henry IV. our 
Englishman supplies the following anecdote, which is an amusing 


* The adoption of high tory legitimacy and divine right by a monarch of the 
House of Brunswick, would beat all timesinconsistent ; but it is laughable thus timed. 
For ourselves, we doubt if the merit of the king, in regard to this inscription, be 
any thing more than the good-natured one of allowing it to pass; but ultra-toryism 
is doing its best to. make more of it. 

+ Elizabein died the year this book was published. 
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proof of the puerility of the reasoning of such writers as Sir William 
Gell, and others,* upon national degeneracy. The Spaniards, then the 
leading soldiers of Europe, it will be seen, in those days spoke of the 
French infantry much as the latter, at present, are in the habit of 
speaking of them :— 

* It followeth that I speak of his forces (those of Henry IV.) as well horse as foote, 
of which this country is very well furnished, and indeed vaunteth (and I thinke wor- 
thily), to be the best and greatest Gens d’armerie of any realm in Christendome ; but 
on the other hand, their foote hath no reputation; insomuch as the last goers before 
Amyens, we should heare the Spaniard within the towne speake over the walles to 
our English souldiers in their trenches, after we had saved the King’s cannon, from 
which the French were shamefully beaten, by them within sallying out upon them. 

“You were tall souldiers (said they), and we honour you much, not thinking any 
foote to come near us in reputation but you, and therefore when you of the Eng- 
lish come downe from the trenches, we double our gard and looke for blowes ; but 
as for these base and unworthie French, when they come, we make accompt we have 
nothing to doe that day but play at cards, or sleep upon our rampart.” 


We know not that it is for the honour of human nature that Alexan- 
ders at a groat a day, as Voltaire calls them, should be manufactur- 
able, but that they are so, is a demonstrable truth. It is more con- 
solatory, that they are seldom to be made out of an utterly neglected 
and misgoverned population. 

The following extract is of the same character: the reply of Sir 
Roger Williams has often been quoted. Napoleon, however, has 
probably altered some of our notions in respect to the merits of quick 
marching :— 

“ Their march it should seem is more sharpe than ours, for 1 remember I have 
heard say, that upon a time the olde Marshall Biron should bid Sir Roger Williams 
bring up his companies faster, taxing the slow march of the English— Sir (sayth 
he), with this march our forefathers conquered your countrey of Frauce,and I meane 
not to alter it.” A memorable answer of an honourable soldier.” 

We have heard one Spanish military opinion of the French, and we 
now supply another which the author quotes from La Noue. It is 
amusing from its quaintness, and the extraordinary reversal of the 
case at present, in regard to the military capability of France and 
Spain :— 

“ The French infantry (say the Spaniards), skirmish bravely afar off, and the 


cavalry gives a furious onset at the first charge ; but after that first heate, they will 
take eggs for their money.” 


We think that we perceive from this, and other authors, that the 
great defeats which the French endured from the English in the reigns 
of Edward III. and Henry V. were produced by the superiority of the 
English infantry—(that of the bowmen is an admitted fact) speak- 
i g both of the materials composing it, and of their relative importance 
in our military system. The noblesse of France would have deemed 
it dishonourable to fight on foot, and, in consequence, the infantry 
were comparatively a mere rabble ; for while the nobles would not head 
them, those who did so possessed neither influence nor importance 


* The scribbling Messieurs who talk of the impossibility of renewing the energies 
of Greeks, Italians, Spaniards, &c. &c. are the most extraordinary of all reasoners, 
and Sir William Gell, the most extraordinary among the extraordinary. The ancient 
fame of the Greeks standing in the way of his hypothesis, he denies that the present 
race are their descendants. That point established, the. philosophical Sir William 
opines, that he has settled the matter. 
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sufficient to maintain the necessary efficiency and discipline. We 
quote the following passage in illustration and support of this opinion : 


“ Commines sayth of the nobility of Burgundy in the wats with Lewes XI. that 
they all quit their horses, for they were then most honoured that lighted on foot, to 
the end the people might be more encouraged, and fight more valiently, and this 
they learned of the English. And for the opinion which the world inath of our foot, 
ye shall observe what the same writer elsewhere sayth:—* They were good foote, 
and better than their neighbours, as we may say now-adayes of the English and 
Swisses.’ ”’ 


The author further observes, that the English foot never wanted 
men of noble houses for leaders, which was a main cause of their vic- 
tories over the French—A poor reason is thus nakedly expressed, but 
quite satisfactory, as proving the honourable nature of the service. 
Honour is a sentiment; and where none is to be obtained, none will be 
sought after. 

Of the Gallican church of that day, our author thus forcibly pre- 
mises. It must be a pleasant subject of speculation to the crew who 
are operating towards its full re-establishment :-— 


*“ The Church Gallicane is holden the best privileged of all those of Christendome 
that hath not yet quit their subjection to the Pope. It hath alwayes protested against 
the Inquisition; it is more free from payments to the Pope than the church of 
Spain; as also to the King, for here in France they only pay the Disme ; but in 
Spain, the King hath his Tertias, subsidio, pela, and excusado, in all a moiety of the 
Church living. Indeed, it is reported of this Catholike King, that he hath founded 
many abbies and religious houses; but what saith his subjects—‘ He steals the 
sheepe and gives the trotters for God sake.’ ”’ 


A blessed state for the people, whichsoever was the greatest thief; we 
know who was crucified between two thieves. —A gain— 


“ In this Church of France are 12 archbishoprickes, 104 bishoprickes, 540 arch- 
priories, 1,450 abbies, 12.320 priories, 567 nunneries, 130,000 parish priests, 700 
convents of friars, and 259 commendams of the order of the Knightsof Malta. There 


are, saith the Cabinet du Roy, three millions of people who live upon the Church of 
France. 


The author proceeds to quote Bodin, who asserted that out of twelve 
parts of the revenue of France, the clergy possessed seven. There 
is nothing in logic which exceeds the force of the reductio ad absur- 
dam ; and we would ask those who talk of the inalienability of Church 
property by the State,—some of whom even now affect to lament the 
freedoms taken by Henry VIII.—what must gradually become of: any 
country under their own advocated regimen but an eternal: increase 
with no possible alienation? The grave impudence of these assump- 
tions is very ridiculous. 


But the seven out of twelve, it is to be understood, was the temporal 
revenue of the church only :— 


“* Besides the temporal, they have their Baisemani, that consisteth in churchings, 
christenings, marriages, “Ec holyhead, indulgences, vowes, pilgrimages, feasts, 
processions, prayers for cattell, for seasonable weather, for children against all man- 
ner of diseases, and infinite such purposes; for which the superstitious people will 
have a masse said, for which they pay the priest particularly. Over and above all 
this, there is scarcely that arpen in all France upon which there is not some dirige, 


or De profundis—some libera me domine, or some reckoning or other liable.” 


Such was the state of things, in advertence to which the education 
of the youth in France is to be once more modelled. The attempt is 
only silly; but the very idea of such a beau-ideal is a monstrous piece 
of impertinence, especially in the face of the fact, that it was in a pro- 
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gress through this system of fraud and rapacity, that the French have 
become the most religiously indifferent people in Europe. 

The observations of our author on the nobility and the privileged 
orders, are very piquant, especially in reference to the distinction be- 
tween the French noblesse and the English nobility. The former were 
estimated at thirty thousand at this time, and the fact is credible, as 
all who could prove the possession of a fee and Knight’s service in 
their family for a certain time, were noble; and their children, and 
childrens’ children, to the latest generation. The French noblesse was, 
in fact, a caste, rendered less rigid, in some respects, by a certain num- 
ber of corrupt and bye-ways of gaining admission to it, but operating upon 
the body of people with most of the baleful consequences of that inso- 
lent species of assumption. A privileged body of people, independent of 
public services or functions, except voluntary soldiership, whatever its 
origin, must necessarily be insolent and oppressive to all the rest of the 
people; and the French being proverbially so, have paid the penal- 
ties which are sooner or later incurred by insolence and oppression. 
When this view was written, they were, as a body, most miserably im- 
poverished by the wars of the League; but at all times the great 
mass of them were necessarily very poor, which rendered the operation 
upon the people still worse; for of all classes, we regard hereditary gen- 
tlemen of insufficient means as the most insupportable sort of superior, 
Birth, with property, may act upon its own theory; but without it, 
there is an eternal contradiction ; not to mention that in a political sense, 
such nobility are either nugatory or injurious. With the exception of 
the Princes of the blood, and the great feudatories who previously to 
the administration of Cardinal Richelieu, bore hard occasionally upon the 
Crown, the privileges of the French noblesse were all at the expense 
of the people. Had the revolution effected nothing more than the 
abolition of a caste so injurious, it would have amply atoned for 
the horrors of the concussion. Faction is indisputably aiming to 
revive the distinction or sentiment; but that will go a little way; and 
as to a resumption of the odious distinction of nobleman and roturier, 
we are satisfied that, in the ancient sense, it is done away for ever. 
The immense subdivision of landed property among the latter class, and 
the astonishing improvement in the condition of the French peasantry, 
will never allow ofthe restoration of these miserable shackles. 

The French nobility, by confining themselves, almost exclusively, to 
the military profession, in proportion as the science of government ad- 
vanced, prepared the way for their own insignificancy. The operative 
politicians of France have generally belonged either to the priesthood 
or the Long Robe; a fact which at all times formed a striking distinction 
between the Courts of England and France, but especially during the reign 
of Elizabeth, although Sully constituted a fine exception in the service 
of Henry. Such instances in French history are however very rare, 
as the profession of arms will never form a political nobility in 
modern times, even if it could wholly employ them. It is gratifying to 
read an English writer of the days of Elizabeth, so sensibly glance 
at causes, the effects of which are now a matter of history. But 
enough in this line of observation, our remaining remarks will be of a 
lighter description; and, in the first place, it is amusing to hear the 
following observation from an Englishman on the French liberty of 
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speech. Itsmacks of the age in which poor Stubbs, for what was 
called a libel, upon the presumed marriage of Elizabeth with the Duke 
of Alencon, held up his bloody arm after the amputation of his hand, 


and exclaimed God save the Queen. ‘Times are changed in both 
countries :-— 


‘It is incredible to believe, and odious to heare, how the Frenchman will talke 
and impudently utter, what he foolishly conceiveth, not only of all foraine states and 
princes in the world, but even of their own state and king himselfe, of whom he 
will not spare to speak whatever he heareth, and sometimes also more than the 
truth; which insufferable vice of theirs I have put in the first place, because I hold 
it, of all others, the most disloyal] and unlawefull. Hereof the wisest sort of them 
much complaine, and wish reformation. ‘The Duke of Espernon complained of the 
disorders of the times, and of the infamous liberty of the French in detracting from 
their king.” 

This was in the reign of the frank and good-natured Henry, who 
was idolised by his free-speaking subjects, and lost his life by a mise- 
rable monk of the growth of a system of fanaticism, which his existing 
descendants are doing their utmost to restore. ‘‘ The wisest sort” pro- 


duced a great alteration in the free-speaking of the French after this 
time. 


A curious dissertation upon French feeding follows, in which our 
Englishman, who never gives up a point against his country without a 
struggle, somewhat weakly oppugns the reproaches of our neighbours 
on the subject of deep potations :— 


* A Frenchman, of all others, except the Dutch, hathe the leaste cause to taxe us 
of drinking, for we may see by many of their noses what pottage they love; and the 
have among them a proverbe of their priests, when they will note a matter of diffi- 


culty: * Tis a harder matter than to drawe a countrey priest from a tavern.’—This, 
it must be confessed, is conclusive.”’ 


Our author then proceeds to remark upon the French pastimes, ex- 
ercises, and gaming. ‘The passion of the common people for tennis 


produces the following comparison, which adverts to a very ancient 
source of grave English moral complaint :— 


‘“‘ There is one great abuse in this exercise that the magistrates, &c. suffer every 
poore citizen and artificer to play thereat, who spendeth that on the holidaye at 
tennis which he got the whole weeke for the keeping of his poore family; a thing 


more hurtfull than our alehouses in England, though the one and the other be bad 
ynough.” 


But one of the most characteristic passages, is a description of the 
French passion for dancing, which this grave writer regards as a prin- 
cipal obstacle to the progress of the reformed religion :— 


“ Yee will give me leave, for methodes sake, having undertaken to speake of the 
French exercises, not to omit that of dauncing, wherein they most delight, and is 
most generally used of all others. And, I am perswaded, that.were it not for this, 
that they of the reformed religion may not dance, being an exercise against which 
their strait-laced ministers much inveigh, that there had not long since been man 
of the Catholikes turned to their side; so much are they all, in generall, addicted 
hereunto. For yeeshall not only see the damoiselles, and them of the better sorte, but 
every poore chapperonniere (draggletayle). even to the cobler’s daughter, that can 
dance with good measure and arte all your guarantes, levalties, branles, and other 
dances whatsoever. And rather than faile, the old women themselves, both gentle 
and base, who have moe toes than teethe, and those that are left leaping in their 
heads like lacks in Virginalls, will beare theire part.” 


The candour and pedantry of the sequel are very entertaining :— 


“ This argueth, I will not saye, a lightness and immodesty in their behaviour, but 
a stirring spirit and livelynesse in the French nature, whereof also the musike and 
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songs they have is nosmall argument. For there is not almost a tune in all France 
which is not Ionicke or Lydian, of five or seven tunes as note forbidden youth by 
Plato, and Aristotle, because, said Bodin, it hath grande force et puissance d’amollir et 
lascher les ceeurs des hommes. ‘The tune Doricke, whieh is more grave musike, and 
was commanded for the singing of psalms in the primitive church, their inconstant 
and stirring humour cannot brooke by any means.” 


On the subject of dress, our author remarks of the French apparel, 
that the nobles of France were very expensive and changeable, but 
after all, not so costly dressed as the English; quoting from La Noue, 
he quaintly remarks that 

“Every (French) gallant, forsooth, must have many suits at once, and change often 
in the yeere, and, therefore, if in the Court they spie one in a suit of the last yeere’s 
making, they scoffingly say,* We know. him well enough ; he will not hurt us; he is 
an apple of the last yeere.’ ”’ : 

The following complaint, borrowed from the same writer, while it esta- 
blishes the early fashionmongering of the French, will appear very 
singular to our modish contemporaries. A change once in.two years! 
Those of the olden time were poor Corinthians :-— 

“ Every two yeere the fashion changeth. And hereof it cometh that when ye 
see all other nations — in the proper habit of their country, the Seance 


man is alwayes pictured with a pair of sheeres in his hand, to signify that he hath 


no peculiar habit of his own, nor contenteth himself long with the habit of any other, 


but according to his capricious humour deviseth daily new fashions.” 


The Frenchman of later days may answer,—‘ Which fashions all 
Europe very soon after acquired the habit of following.’ 

We have neither time nor space to quote some truly English stric- 
tures on the French language; nor for a grave censure of the na- 
tional levity. From Cesar to Eustace, the fickleness and unsteadiness 
of the Gaul is always the principal feature in his picture, as witness— 


‘“‘ His making and revoking of so many edicts against the reformed religion in so few 
yeeres; by the winning and losing of Naples and Millaine in so short a time ; and 
by many other his actions appeareth. For yee must observe of the French, that hee 
entreth a countrie like thunder, and vanisheth out again like smoke: hee resembleth 
the wasp, who after the first stroke loseth her sting, and can hurt no more.”’ 


We know not that a writer of the present time could express himself 
much more to the purpose. | 

This little book contains some very grave remarks on the (then) pre- 
ponderance of Spain, which contrasts extraordinarily with the expe- 
rience of after times ; but this false and misplaced apprehension lasted 
even so low down as the time of Cromwell. As to France at this time, 
the result of the wars of the League is thus described :-— 

“‘ More than halfe the Noblesse is perished, the people diminished, the treasure 
exhausted, the debts increased, good order overthrowen, religion languished, maners 
debauched, justice corrupted, and men divided.” 

Yet how rapidly France then recovered, and how rapidly has she 
since recovered from similar exhaustion! being in this respect the most 
elastic nation on earth. We strongly suspect that in all cases the 
destruction of “‘ more than halfe the Noblesse” was an incidental be- 
nefit. Certain it is, that their depression enabled Richelieu to master 
them more easily, and thereby exalt the efficiency of that monarchy, 
which, in the hands of Louis XIV. became so rapidly formidable. Nor 
are we disinclined to believe, that the dispersion of this frivolous and 
oppressive body cleared the way for a more effective exertion of the 
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Bonapartean energies ; for after all, the existing buoyancy and prospe- | 
rity is of that great man’s creation. 
We shall conclude with a few Antigallicisms by the learned author, 
delivered in the erudite taste of his day. A curious specimen, as Fal- 
conbridge says, of ‘‘ bethumping’with words,” is supplied by them. 
In the first place, the French humour is incompatible with patience 
and modesty ; secondly,— 


“ He is such a one as Theophrastes calls Duscherés, i. e. immundus—uncleanly. 
He is Adolesches—loquar—talkative. He is Acairos—intempestius—troublesome. 
Also, Microphilotemos—inepté circa res parvas, superbus—proud of trifles. And 
lastly, Alazon—ostentator—a cracker or boaster ;” 


which never being the case with Englishmen, we take this favourable 
opportunity to conclude. 





CONVERSATIONS OF THE DEAD.—No. IIE. 


Scene—ELysium. 
Interlocutors.—BArry, TREsHAM, West, OPIe. 


B. I’m happy to see my old friend and countryman, Tresham, pre- | 
sent at this meeting. He is one of those who obtained little encourage- 
ment in the world as a Painter; but then his ill health prevented, or 
at least crippled, his exertions. Yet he was always a choice spirit ; 
and now he has “ shuffled off that mortal coil,” he will, doubtless, raise 
his easel and perform wonders. His honest voice, he was always 
ready to raise; and I regretted his remaining in Italy, whilst I was 
fighting the battles of art in England; let us, therefore, congratulate 
ourselves that he is present now that we meet to talk over the state 
and principles of modern patronage. 

T. I thank you, Barry; and shall certainly, in one respect, not dis- 
appoint you. There is nothing here in Elysium to “sickly o’er with the 
pale cast of thought, the native hue of” our sentiments ; I shall, therefore, 
of course speak freely ; and there certainly does appear to be in the 
state of British patronage, some mystery yet to be developed. It would 
seem that either its sources are capricious and irregular, or that the 
artists are topographically ignorant how and where it bubbles up, have 
no divining rod, and know not how to avail themselves, with settled 
advantage, of its irrigating properties. Talent does not command 
patronage ; yet it sometimes obtains it, as well as flattering worthless- 
ness. These appear to be points for our discussion, if I have rightly 
conceived your meaning. 

B. Yes. I got little or none of it, you know, any more than you; 
for my left-handed friends in the Adelphi are any thing but patrons of 
great works. Haydon, it seems, is no better off; royal partiality was 
almost the sole source of encouragement to you, West; yet Turner, as 
we hear, is prosperous, and has got a good house over his head, not- 
withstanding that the noble patrons of the British Institution do not 
promote his exertions, more than they promote those of Haydon—nay, 
not so much; neither has he had an exhibition of his own. Of our- 
selves, it may be said that we are gone by, and that a new generation 
has since arisen; but this does not apply to the twin stars, Turner and 
Haydon, of whom one is clouded and the other bright. How happens 
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this? Since we all know that the former was born to no fortune, 
there must be some other mode of deriving encouragement than has 
yet entered into our speculations. 

W. Why, yes. But with regard to Turner and Haydon, I'll tell 
you, Sir. There were two students, you see, who, travelling together 
for improvement and patronage, we may suppose, came to a statue 
with an inscription, you see, which stated, that at a certain time men- 
tioned, the head of that figure would be turned to gold. One of the 
students. was incredulous, or else his mind being possessed by another 
species of credulity, was unwilling to wait the time of transmutation, 
and pressed onward; the other suspected some mystery, anticipated 
some profit; and stopping to observe where the shadow of the head 
fell at the appointed hour, he dug in that spot, and possessed himself 
of a golden treasure. Turner, you see, Sir, is that wise student; he 
reflected, he watched, he waited; he was always a great observer oi 
how shadows fall, and he possessed himself of the treasure so myste- 
riously promised. 

B. Ah, Bravo! By the Lord, you never told a better story, West; 
nor a story better. 

T. But there is another version of it, you know, by Le Sage, which 
ends rather more pointedly to the present purpose. One student (ac- 
cording to him), went from the mystic spot with hasty and erroneous 
notions in his head; the other “ proceeded to Salamanca, with the 
soul of the doctor in his pocket”—where Turner has ever since kept it, 
safely buttoned up. And this may remind us of what Mrs. Macaulay 
has written of the mercenary soul of another great genius.—By the way, 
it would be a curious subject of discussion, whether in such cases the 
fault lies with society itself, or with the individuals whose souls 
are thus sordidly compressed ? 

O. It would. But what does Mrs. Macaulay say? for I forget. 

T. She says—what you, Opie, will not be very forward to believe, 
or at least to repeat, for during your mortal career, you were not 
entirely free from the reproach of stinginess; which inclines one to the 
opinion that the fault in question is that of the mal-constitution of 
society; or of the imperfect stage of it at which man has arrived. 
She says, however, of the Lord Chancellor Bacon, that ‘‘ Philosophy 
herself was degraded by her connection with a soul so mean ;” so that 

‘¢ If parts allure thee, think Aow Bacon shines.” 


And after all it may be a moot point, taking all attendant circum- 
stances and future consequences into the account, whether it was not 
better for Haydon to have proceeded without the soul of the doctor in 
his pocket. 

W. But what say those recent events which have been reported to 
us? Do they not forbid our coming to any such conclusion? Think 
of his depredations on the pockets of others; and besides—he is not 
yet at Salamanca, if by that learned University, we underetand the 

oyal Academy with its titles, honours, and advantages. 

B. Ah—Bah, Bah !—He cared not for Salamanca. Whilst Turner 
was engaged, as you say, in measuring the shadows projected by the 
sun, Haydon was gazing at, and winging his way toward that lumi- 
nary itself, with the eye and the soaring spirit of an eagle; but, alas! 
with the wings of an Icarus. And as to the advantages of the Aca- 
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demy, as that body is at present constituted, where, and what are 
they, | wonder, except to men of the merest mediocrity ? Turner would 
have been far better without them, like Romney. His great name and 
merit as an artist, which have grown from the stock of his own talent, 
confer much more honour on the Academy than he derives from it; 
and his foolish Professorship, while it swells but little the soul of the 
doctorin his pocket, must be a great draw-back from the better employ- 
ment of his time and attention; to say nothing of its effect on his 
literary and mathematical reputation. If the state of British patronage 
were any thing better or more certain than it is, I should have no 
scruple in asserting, and no difficulty in maintaining, that Turner 
erred in the opposite extreme to Haydon, and that they afforded a 
good contrast for philosophical speculation, like Plutarch’s Fabius and 
Marcellus. | 

7. Why, yes. And your reservation is right. Let us not mistake 
parsimony of motive for grandeur of sentiment. We must not, in this 
case, seek to cover selfish feeling with the garb of disinterestedness ; 
nor let a mere consequence usurp the purple of a cause. Who, as they 
approached the door of this academician, has ever met smiling counte- 
nances and thread-bare coats? What broken soldier or artist has ever 
been kindly ‘‘ bade to stay,” or ‘‘ claimed kindred there, and had his 
claims allowed?” What generous indiscretions have shewn that his 
friends were welcome, or stained his carpet with wine ? 

B. Your Persian proverb comes in beautifully, and is in good 
keeping with the rest of your picture; but really, Tresham, you 
go too far: at least I should say so in the world of mortality, where 
motives are inscrutable. You have before shewn a disposition to 
criticize our friend Opie on this score, with a charitable reservation to 
be sure, but without knowing what were his internal feelings at the 
time. I sympathised with him as you spoke, and I give him credit 
for his forbearance in retorting no allusion to the prodigality of health 
and fortune which distinguished the days of your youth. But we 
breathe freely in Elysium. Brutus, we see, feels here no flinty col- 
lision, and has no occasion to repress his “‘ hasty spark or two.” 
Perhaps we should always allow credit toa man of decided talent, 
for the positive good which he effects under any circumstances of 
external appearance. At least, let him mingle endurance and for- 
bearance with an active display of talent in a good cause, and I shall 
not excite you to question that they are virtues. Heaven forbid !— 
On the contrary, whatever enables an independent mind to persist in a 
noble appeal to the tribunal of the British public against oligarchical 
discouragement or neglect, or in contravention to Fashion’s usurping 
the judgment-seat of Taste, shall have my meed of praise. 

O. And mine, too. But what, after all, have you been talking 
of, and what is the amount of your talk?—That he who contemplates 
the dazzling orbs above, should stumble where the cautious traveller 
of Earth would escape obstruction, is but what happens every day; 
and, in a public view, is all that has happened in the case before us, 
except indeed, what may eventually prove of more importance—the 
opening of the eyes and attracting the attention of the community— 
perhaps of the House of Commons, towards the comparative states 
of the patronage of superior and inferior art. We ought not to despair 
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on this point: Neither of these geniuses has had his fair proportion of 
encouragement ; but I do not despair for them, or that the less cautious 
student, who is at present beneath the horizon, shall again arise, and 
with him “ the sun of patronage with healing on his wings.” The 
arts, and the patronage of the superior arts of England, are by no 
means beyond the hope of future remedy, because some lofty aims 
have unfortunately missed. Neither their active nor their passive 
energies are exhausted; and Patronage is but ill worthy of that 
Roman name, unless it s ympathise with the loftiest successful flights of 
the patronized. Neither Turner nor Haydon has yet met with this 
species of appreciation; where indeed is the English painter who has, 
if we except a very few who have dedicated themselves to portrait- 
painting ? Perhaps the country may not yet be ripe for it.—Patronage 
is not to be doled out like charity to paupers, nor lavished like the 
wages of prostitution; and high art had better not exist, than be 
obliged to bow down, and take on itself that servile, dependant, 
flattering character, which nourished the rankness of Coypel and 
his confederates in the court of Louis; to say nothing of Napoleon 
and his prostituted set of artistical flatterers, some of whose gross, 
affected, laboured, and despicable productions, West and myself have 
seen. An age and a court requiring such servile submissions, are 
unworthy of those transcendental efforts in the arts, which challenge 
the respect of unborn centuries, and which have been the evident object 
of Haydon’s aspirations. If in any country a king should arise, 
who should see nothing in the duties of his high magistracy, but 
a privilege a privilege did I say?—rather the power of assuming 
what can never be a privilege—to squander with reckless impunity 
the hard-earned property of his subjects, sound and superior art 
cannot find, and cannot expect to find, in such a country, rootage 
at court. Under such a dispensation, the histories* of men like 
Haydon, and the Poems of such artists as Turner (if other such can be 
found) must make way for the Allegories (forsooth) of the Wards, 
the Stroelings, and the Matthew Wyatts of the hour. As our friend 
Barry there observed with Shakesperian energy at our former meeting, 
the dirtiest and dullest of the remains of mortality are sometimes per- 
mitted to vivify and bask in the brightest of the rays of Heaven,— 





“* And morning insects that in muck begun, 
Hum, buzz, and fly-blow in the setting ‘Sun. 


And since rootage at court is not, under circumstances so inauspicious, 
to be expected in any country, for the nobler species of Painting, 
both Nature and Philosophy would direct it, if possible, to follow 
the example of those British oaks to which I alluded on the occasion 
of our first meeting at this place, whose intuitive property it is, 
when they are unfortunately planted where two soils meet, to turn 
away their fibres from the base clay, and cling to the hardy gravel.— 
But we will talk of this matter again, when we can disengage Reynolds 
from the Coterie of Madam Piozzi and Johnson, for I incline to think 





* a hand, an 1 eye, by Hilliard drawn, 
‘Is worth a History, by a worse painter made.—Donne. 
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that much of the original sin which we deplore, is to be ascribed 
to the defective constitution of the Royal Academy. 

T. I'm sure of it. Nor do I despair, more than you, of eventual 
reform. In England, Art, as well as arms, has had its heroes to 
form, through a course of arduous probation; and its victories to 
achieve through surrounding difficulties and darkness: and though 
our Marcellus has recently lost a battle, he has |“ fought a good 
fight” for historical painting on the whole, and has not “ finished 
his course;” while our Fabius is still on the heights, watching his 
opportunities. Their timely and noble daring, if wisely seconded, may 
yet open the way to those higher destinies, which are 





amidst the deathful field, 

By godlike chiefs alone beheld.— 

See, Virtue, see ! 

Before thy shrine our Country’s genius stands, 

And decks thy altar still—tho’ pierced with many a wound. 
COLLINS. 

(To be continued. } 





« THE INN AT UPTON.” 


I was travelling, not long ago, in Worcestershire, in a part of the 
country where I had never been before, when I came to a hand-post 
which pointed “To Upton.” I had no knowledge that I was so near 
it, and my heart bounded at the name. Honest Fielding! thou art, 
indeed, a man after the said heart—and the spots filled with thy persons, 
and thy adventures, are to me truly classical! How much more do 
they deserve to be so than half the puling places which are thus rever- 
enced by every sentimental and critical Miss Molly! What hearty, 
sterling, English feeling there is in all his scenes! What intimate and 
magical knowledge of our poor human nature! No one ever was 
skilled in it like him. Every inmost nook and most inaccessible cor- 
ner were to him laid bare. Every gradation of hue and heat, from 
gloom and iciness, to the full radiance and fervency of passion, are 
reflected on his glass—are noted on his unerring thermometer. To 
use his own expression, in ‘‘ the great book of human nature, page 
almost the last,” where the writing is inscribed, “‘ in almost illegible 
characters,” his learning is as accurate and familiar as is that of the 
very ablest of us all in its broadest and plainest outlines. 

‘* The Inn at Upton!”—it was reaching Shakespeare’s birth-place, 
it was visiting Virgil’s tomb, when I crossed its hallowed threshhold ! 
And worthy is the priest of the sanctuary!—the castle has an appro- 
priate lord! Let me give all publicity to the name of the admirable 
Benbow, who is the present occupant of the famed hostelry. For not 
only is he justly proud of the mansion in which he is so fortunate as to 
dwell, but he shews all its hallowed spots, and venerated places, in full 
credence of the deeds there done being recorded in a veritable history. 
The “ battle of Upton” fought in the kitchen—the muff sent to the 
unoccupied dormitory—are incidents narrated, in what is to him an 
unquestioned and unquestionable chronicle. Seriously, he believes 
that all the events, of which his inn is the locale, positively took place ; 
doubting them no more than Mr. Banks does the early history of Rome. 


And, in good faith, I do not wonder that it should be so—for all Field- 
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ing’s scenes have a reality, which makes it almost matter of surprise 
when reflection tells us they are but fable. The inn (which evidently 
Fielding must have visited), was a smaller one than I expected, seeing 
that the landlady was so vain-glorious of all the ‘* quality” that stopped 
at her house. But it had an old (not an ancient) air, which tallied 
well with that square-cut period, the reign of George the Second. 
The butcher’s shop, whose quondam master could always “ cut up a 
sheep warm,” if his meat-consuming neighbours required it, is still 
close by, and I looked till I almost expected to see the whole groupe, 
with Jones and the immortal Partridge at its head, issue from the door. 

The house is but a common-place sort of house after all—but then it 
is hallowed as the scene of great actions. ‘The battle is, perhaps, like 
some others of Fielding’s Homeric battles, rather over-wrought—but 
the whole of the subsequent doings !—the rivalry between Mrs. Waters 
and the powdered beef and bottled ale, each triumphing in turn—<Svne 
Cerere, &c.—** the driver of horses,” and the “ leader of men” who 
would not submit to be a non sequitur—the landlord, “ lord of this 
body and no land beside”—not even of his own kitchen, where his lady 
reigned paramount—and the landlady herself, the very Bondeur, the 
Zenobia of that ancient calling, the Thalestris of the Amazon race— 
Mrs. Honour’s red hands, and saucy bearing, and well-stuffed port- 
manteau,—and poor Sophy’s beauty, and muff, and jealousy, and 
assurances of perfect ease and satisfaction—and the Irish beau, reading 
one of Mrs. Behn’s novels to cultivate his understanding—and, above 
all, the ineffable Partridge himself—what character! what grouping! 
what knowledge of every condition of human nature ! 

I wish to heaven that Hogarth had illustrated Fielding’s works ; 
I am sure the Inn at Upton would have furnished two or three of the 
principal pieces. In these days, we have such a craving desire to 
have every thing figured forth to the physical as well as the mental 
eye, that even the eternal Greek noses and lanky legs of Messrs. 
Westall and Stothard are sought after and relished, when grafted upon 
our favourite fictions. What would not, then, have been Hogarth’s 
illustrations of Fielding! I believe Charles Lamb, in his remarks on 
Hogarth, has noticed the similarity of the genius of the two men; 
at all events, it is too remarkable not to strike one. Fielding was a 
great admirer, and I believe a personal friend of Hogarth; and it 
might well be so, on the principle that a man admires his own image 
in a glass. Both told admirable stories, and both painted admirable 
pictures; for who can deny that the painter is excellently narrative, 
that the author is strikingly pictorial? Are not the Rake’s Progress and 
the Marriage A-la-mode histories,—in the lump and in the details ? 
Are not the scenes at Upton, in bower and in hall, above stairs and below, 
—pictures? Truly they are so; the same quality of genius inspired 
both, but the mechanical organ of the one man was a pen, of the other, 
a painting-brush or a graver. ‘There are, | believe, some people in the 
world, who consider the term ‘ genius’ here misapplied, who are so 
unhappy as to regard Hogarth as a mere caricaturist, and Fielding as 
little better than a vulgar farcer. The reason of this I take to be, that 
the staple of the productions of each is nature in a comparatively hum- 
ble station. It is true, that both deal occasionally in lords and ladies, 
—and admirably too, when they trench upon them—-witness Lady 
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Bellaston, Lady Booby, and the Marriage A-la-mode ; but the great 
body of the creations of both are persons out of the pale of fashionable 
society; and dandy-like critics—the great vulgar—have accordingly, 
like the footman in Tom Jones, voted the introduction of such charac- 
ters and feelings, ow! But, perhaps, this very choice of station is one 
great reason which makes the works of Hogarth and Fielding such 
treasures as they are. They are not only a record, but a vivid and 
present embodying, of the manners, feelings, and personal appearance 
of the great bulk of the English nation, during the middle ot the 
eighteenth century. Nor this alone—for, while the stamp of the parti- 
cular period is individualized and preserved, the general and unchange- 
able laws of the heart are followed and rendered with a truth and 
minuteness to be found no where else. 

Those whose admiration for these things is as warm as mine, should 
make a pilgrimage to Upton. Not only is it delightful to see the vene- 
ration and Catholic faith of the worthy host, but it is doubly so to be, 
from the very force of locality, almost bitten, as 1 was, by the same belief. 
Truly may | use the words of a popular writer, with reference to the 
banks of the Arno, instead of the Severn, ‘‘ How real a thing is that 
which most men call ideal !” 

The town retains its old appearance, as most country towns do 
where there is no stream of commerce to wash away the land-marks 
of time. Above all, ‘the inn’ is, as I have said, almost wholly un- 
changed. Ido not know whether the people of the place share with 
the landlord the feelings of classicality attached to their abode; but 
certain it is, that all about the inn, down to ‘the non-descript animal 
yclept Boots,” seem to claim their share of the importance derivable 
from the dwelling. They received, also, with a grin of delight, the 
questions of evident interest with which I accosted all and sundry. 
The landlord, in especial, warmed towards me, and rewarded me 
with some Worcestershire perry, so excellent, that I no longer regard 
with disrespect the taste of Jones and Mrs. Waters, in imbibing its 
ancestral liquor, in full confidence of its being generous and heart- 
stirring champagne. 

A few days after my visit to Upton, [ passed through Ross. I was 
able to stop there only a very short time, but I asked a sort of gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood (as I found) whom I met at the inn, if they 
shewed where the Man of Ross had lived. ‘“ Really, Sir,” he said, 
with an air of some surprise, “I never heard of him.” Now why is 
this, that the fiction at Upton has become more real than the reality at 
Ross, although the latter speaks of the highest virtues of humanity ? 
Gentle reader, I will tell thee. Pope, though no courtier, was a courtly | 
poet, and wrote in strains fitted for the great, and for them only. He 
had no dominion over the great human heart; his sway was confined 
to its crimped and conventional existence. Fielding’s works are for 
all mankind. Human nature was the book he read,—human nature 
was the book he wrote. The feelings, not of an artificial class, but of 


universal man, were his study and his theme ;—and truly he has had 
his reward. B. 
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ON PARTING WITH MY BOOKS. 


Yer dear companions of my silent hours, 
Whose pages o’er before my eyes would strew 
So many sweet and variegated flowers, 
Dear books, awhile, perhaps for e’er, adieu! 
The dark cloud of misfortune o’er me lours: 
No more by winter’s fire—in summer’s bowers, 
My toil-worn mind shall be refresh’d by you. 
We part! sad thought; and while the damp devours 
Your leaves, and the worm slowly eats them through, 
Dull poverty, and its attendant ills, 
Wasting of health, vain toil, corroding care, 
And the world’s cold neglect, which surest kills, 
Must be my bitter doom—yet I shall bear 
Unmurm’ring, for my good perchance these evils are. I. 





STANZAS. 


Trou silver stream, that past me gliding, 
In silence windeth on thy way, 
Go, where my gentle love’s abiding, 
And ‘neath her bower a moment stay ; 
And let the murmur of thy billow 
Seein soft to whisper in her ear, 
As she reclines her on her pillow, 
Of one that would to her be dear. 


Thou western wind, that idly playeth 
In the white bosom of my sail, 
Go, where the maid her locks arrayeth, 
And bear those words which ne’er should fail. 
Tell her, while with her fair hair playing, 
Her absence momently I mourn ; 
Then, as amongst its curls thou’rt straying, 
Whisper, and woo her to return. I. 





ODE TO AN INSECT. 
I. 


Cuivp of the sunbeam, nursling of May, 

Plume thee thy light wings, hie thee away, 

Over the meads where the flowers are blowing, 

The odours awaking, the new grass growing ; 

Sail through the air while the rainbow is glowing 
’Thwart the azure vault of day, 

Where the opal-armoured legions play, 

Where the dream-like-murmuring springs are heard, 
The grasshopper’s note, the song of the bird, 

And the whispering boughs by the zephyrs stirred,— 
Voice and accent, sound and tone 

Soft or piercing—swift or slow, 

Like a wave of crystal every one 

Springing up, and eddying on 

From the emera!d earth below, 

Where the musical echoes float and stray: 

—Plume thee thy light wings,—hie thee away. 


Il. 


Ere the tints of the veined young leaves fade, 
Thy horn is heard no more, 

Under the woof of the green-wood shade 
Thy delicate limbs will be folded and laid,— 
Thy dream of rapture o’er ! 
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The shroud of the petals of spring flowers made 


Ere the balmy breeze gro 


w frore,— 


Never to see earth’s colours dying,— 
Never to hear the desolate sighing 


Of the homeless winds in 


agony flying 


Round the crimson-clouded dome, 
With a hurtling sound, and a faint perfume 
Rained from their pinions o’er summer’s tomb, 


When the chilly autumn 


evenings come: 


The sweetest is fleetest for ever and aye! * 
—Plume thee thy light wings, and haste thee away. 


] 


If. 


Sport with thine image o’er pool and stream, 


Db 


In the kindling ray or the parting beam ; 


Rest thee thy tender limbs at ni 


olit 


= 


In the moon-illumined lime-bowers bright ; 


And thy clarion sound at 


grey twilight, 


When the world is asleep and the forest is still, 
And there starts not an echo from valley or hill; 
And go to the chambers of beauty, and sip 

The love-burning sighs from a dream-shaken lip. 
Oh! what is the boon of existence in man 

To thine in its measure, though narrow the span! 
Thine is but a vapour, and his but a cloud ; 


Thine shall never fade til 


| it fall, 


His may walk in the sunless shroud 
Of sorrowing years, which Life we call ; 
Both in the shadow of death are bowed, 


The mystery-veiling pall 


But thine are the pleasures unfollowed by sorrow,— 
No care of the present, no fear of the morrow: 

All our joys that can ever shine 

Are not in eestasy deep as thine,— 


Nought in _—_e? so div 
Thy end is the ca 


ine! 


mest, unlooked-for, unknown, 


The swift change comes o’er thee,—thy spirit is flown! 
Thine is the morn of a sunny day, 


Thy year is all summer, t 


hy summer all May: 


Go plume thee thy light wings, and haste thee away ! 


* All that’s bright must fade,— 
The sweetest still the fleetest! 
All that’s sweet was made 


But to be lost 


when sweetest! 
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